THE AGE OF SUFFERING

their training. So behaved the dozen lawyers and businessmen who,
linked by the long habit of connivance, had grown accustomed to hunt
in concert wherever they scented profits.

It was Charles de Valleroy who set the ball rolling. As he came away
from the solicitors, where as the head of the clan he had invited himself
for the reading of the will, the Due said to Jean-Noel: "Your grand-
mother always promised to leave me the little Lancret in the drawing-
room. Besides, it comes from a Valleroy inheritance. I'm rather sur-
prised she didn't mention it. Not that it matters, of course!"

"But of course it does. If Grandmama promised it to you., it's yours/*
replied Jean-Noel with naive generosity.

Valleroy was not long troubled with feelings of delicacy. He acted in
perfectly good faith. Madame de La Monnerie had never definitely
refused it to him on the many occasions that he had said in a bantering
way: "Look, Aunt Juliette, if you don't know who to leave that Lancret
to when you come to make your will, you can always think of me."

"I'll send my chauffeur to collect it in the morning," he said.

"There's no point in putting it on the inventory and paying duty on it"

That was how things began.   The Lancret's vacant place on the

faded hangings of the drawing-room was like the mark of the first

blow of a pickaxe in a demolition.

Madame de La Monnerie had decided to leave her jewels to her
niece Isabelle. The latter appeared not to realize that when the old
lady had made her will, her jewels had represented but a very small
part of her fortune, whereas now they were worth as much, if not more,
than the few stocks and shares she had bequeathed. Isabelle calmly
accepted the legacy, saying to Marie-Ange: "At your age one does
not need jewels. One day they'll be yours anyhow. Besides, in your
profession you wear only false ones. In any case the wishes of the
dead must be respected."

When the house was put up for sale, together with the furniture and
the poet's library, it was the turn of the auctioneers, the devoted expert
advisers, the old ladies trafficking in antiques, the art dealers, the
specialists in rare books, to reduce the two young people's inheritance
like a plane moving backwards and forwards over a deal plank. Over
the more important items, and indeed, down to the last trinket, they
were fleeced right and left, while they did their best to look as if they
knew what they were doing and thought themselves very clever by
pretending to consult each other.

Once the funeral expenses, the death duties, the mortgage on the
house in the Rue de Lubeck, the valuers' fees and the agent's commis-
sions had been paid, there remained, when everything had been sold,
an income of some fifteen thousand francs each for Jean-Noel and
Marie-Ange. At least they had a free hand with the capital. And they
still owned jointly the huge Chateau de Mauglaives on which they had
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